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Geographies of Organized Hate in America: A 
Regional Analysis 


Richard M. Medina, Emily Nicolosi, Simon Brewer ®, and Andrew M. Linke 
Department of Geography, University of Utah 


Hate in the United States today is narrowly understood but widely used as a politically charged term. Recently, 
political blame-placing on outsiders such as immigrants has bred a climate of hate and provided fuel for organi- 
zations that promote hostility toward others based on marginal group identification. This study investigates pat- 
terns of hate groups across space and their drivers with respect to socioeconomic and ideological variables for 
counties in the United States. Linear and spatial filtering with eigenvector (SFE) models are used to infer rela- 
tionships between socioeconomic and ideological variables and the number of hate groups within U.S. coun- 
ties. Additionally, geographically weighted regression (GWR) is used to identify spatial patterns of those 
relationships. We find that distinct regions of hate can be delineated with variations of hate group activity 
according to the independent and control variables employed. Key Words: bias, geographic information systems, 
hate, regional analysis, spatial analysis. 
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El odio es hoy entendido en la Estados Unidos con estrechez, pero es ampliamente usado como término 
cargado de connotaciones politicas. Recientemente, echarle la culpa politica a los fordneos, tales como 
los inmigrantes, ha servido para alimentar un clima de odio al tiempo que ha dado combustible a organi- 
zaciones que promueven la hostilidad contra otros con base en la identificacién de grupos marginales. 
Este estudio investiga los patrones de grupos de odio a través del espacio y sus determinantes respecto a 
variables socioeconémicas e ideoldgicas para condados de los Estados Unidos. Modelos de filtrado lineal y 
espacial con eigenvector (SFE) se usan para inferir las relaciones entre variables socioeconémicas e 
ideolédgicas y el ntimero de grupos de odio dentro de los condados americanos. Adicionalmente, se usa 
regresidn geograficamente ponderada (GWR) para identificar los patrones espaciales de aquellas rela- 
ciones. Descubrimos que se pueden delinear distintas regiones de odio con variaciones de actividad del 
grupo de odio, de acuerdo con las variables independiente y de control empleadas. Palabras clave: sesgo, 
sistemas de informacion geogrdfica, odio, andlisis regional, andlisis espacial. 


omestic extremism is an increasing threat to 
Le and stability within the United States. 

Until the 2016 Orlando nightclub shooting, the 
number of people killed in the United States after 11 
September 2001 by domestic right wing extremists and 
Jihadist extremists was almost equal, although more 
were killed by domestic extremists for the majority of 
that time period. A general increase for both began 
after 2008 (Bergen et al. 2016). There have been many 
recent radical right wing mass shootings in the United 
States, including the 2012 shooting at a Sikh temple in 
Oak Creek, Wisconsin, that left six dead and three 


wounded; the 2014 shooting at a Jewish community 
center and retirement community in Overland Park, 
Kansas, with three deaths; and the 2015 church shoot- 
ing in Charleston, South Carolina, which killed nine. 
The 2011 and 2012 shooters had connections to hate- 
based organizations, and the 2015 shooter admitted to 
being inspired by one (Southern Poverty Law Center 
2016c). More recently, a suspected hate-driven murder 
of an African American student at a University of 
Maryland campus bus stop in 2017 was committed by a 
member of the Facebook group “Alt-Reich: Nation” 
(Yan, Simon, and Graef 2017). 
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There remains a great need for a better understanding 
of organized hate, as it can lead to persecution and vio- 
lence (Perry 2003). A fundamental contribution to this 
research area is Flint’s (2004a) Spaces of Hate, which 
covers many important topics at the intersection of 
geography and hate, an area that needs much more 
attention. The geographic perspective is crucial, as hate 
is inherently tied to space and place in threat, in iden- 
tity, and in motivation. Places are constantly undergoing 
cultural processes of meaning-making and contestation, 
both now and in a historical context. By assuming spa- 
tial homogeneity of social factor influences on hate (see 
Jefferson and Pryor 1999; Gale et al. 2002; Espiritu 
2004; Adamczyk et al. 2012), inherent complexities of 
the organized hate phenomena are dismissed. 

There have been many studies on factors leading to 
hate, although few are quantitative. The quantitative 
studies of hate that do exist are mostly focused on 
hate crimes rather than organized hate. We selected our 
variables for this study based on previous research and 
theories of motivations of hate in the literature. Con- 
nections between some socioeconomic factors and hate 
groups have been found to be unreliable by Jefferson 
and Pryor (1999), who theorized that historical and 
present conditional circumstances are more important 
in understanding hate group locations. They did find, 
however, as did Goetz, Rupasingha, and Loveridge 
(2012), that some social factors correlate with the pres- 
ence of hate groups (e.g., higher taxes, divorce rates, 
and unemployment rates). Jefferson and Pryor (1999) 
used a logit model to identify socioeconomic drivers for 
county-based hate groups; however, it has been sug- 
gested that logit models are insufficient for this type of 
study because the use of a binary dependent variable 
dismisses valuable information in the data set (Goetz, 
Rupasingha, and Loveridge 2012). Although the Goetz, 
Rupasingha, and Loveridge (2012) study uses a method 
(negative binomial regression) that considers variation 
in the dependent variable (hate groups), it does not 
explicitly consider spatial autocorrelation or other geo- 
graphic patterning. The intent of this article is to 
extend the modeling of organized hate using spatially 
explicit methods, as motivations for hate likely vary 
among regions in the United States. Our hypothesis is 
that socioeconomic and ideological factors have differ- 
ing significant relationships with hate groups in various 
regions of the United States. 

The independent variables used in this study are sim- 
ilar to those used in previous models, although we have 
extended the study. Socioeconomic variables employed 
in this study include percentage white, non-Latino; 


percentage in poverty; percent educated; and percent- 
age five-year population change. We use percentage 
white, non-Latino and in poverty to describe the 
regional diversity, cultural, and economic contexts. It is 
expected that lack of diversity and relative deprivation 
or poverty are important contextual factors for hate. 
Where racial and ethnic homogeneity exists, local pop- 
ulations might respond negatively to ideas of change 
that can affect their identity. In fact, results from a 
recent survey conducted by Reuters/Ipsos and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Center for Politics show that 39 per- 
cent of those polled agreed that “White people are 
currently under attack in this country,” and 31 percent 
agreed to some level that the country “must protect and 
preserve its White European Heritage” (Reuters/Ipsos/ 
UVA Center for Politics 2017, 2). Although the large 
majority of respondents in the Reuters/Ipsos survey did 
not support neo-Nazi or alt-right movements, the sur- 
vey reveals an underlying current of racially based dis- 
content. Poverty might also be a driving factor in the 
growth of local hate groups. Lack of financial and other 
material resources can lead to misplaced frustrations 
and aggressions toward groups, such as immigrants. We 
apply an education variable (percentage educated with 
a bachelor’s degree or higher). Some have theorized 
that lack of education can lead to the acceptance of 
biased ideas, in turn leading to hateful activities. It is 
possible that a symbiotic relationship exists between 
education and political leadership, whereby biased mes- 
saging prevails given lesser education (Glaeser 2005). 
Finally, we include a demographic circumstance vari- 
able to capture changing populations within an area 
(percentage five-year population change). Immigrants 
can cause a strain, or perceived strain, whereby compe- 
tition for resources ensues, resources that are potentially 
diminishing due to the economic situation of a region 
(Rabrenovic 2007). Although this variable does not 
account for varying ethnicities and nationalities, it will 
estimate the demographic change within an area, some 
of which might be international. 

In addition to socioeconomic variables, this study 
considers ideological variables. In an attempt to capture 
conservative-based ideological effects on hate groups, 
we employ a religion variable, as did Goetz, Rupa- 
singha, and Loveridge (2012), and a variable to infer 
degree of political conservatism. Religion has previ- 
ously been theorized to be connected to bigotry (All 
port and Ross 1967; Batson et al. 1986; Craig 2002). 
Much of the racial hate is founded on religious values, 
which also reject behaviors of other social groups, 
including those in the lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
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transgender, and queer (LGBTQ) community. Empiri- 
cal research confirms the link among increased religios- 
ity (Craig 2002), religious fundamentalism (Beyerlein 
and Hipp 2005; Goetz, Rupasingha, and Loveridge 
2012), and conservatism (McCann 2009; Durso and 
Jacobs 2013) and hate. Both religion and political dis- 
course provide fuel for hate on the national level by 
reinforcing collective identity built on opposition to 
the “other” and diffusing ideologies of hate across the 
country. This represents a political opportunity for hate 
groups to mobilize and promote their animosity toward 
targeted groups (Della Porta and Diani 2006; Nicholls 
2007). We select percentage adult Republican as a sur- 
rogate for degree of political conservatism within U.S. 
counties in the analysis. It is possible that more and 
widespread conservative ideals within an area can lead 
to a greater number of hate groups by ideology alone, as 
well as by acting as a polarizing force and motivating 
liberal populations to form hate groups in counterac- 
tion or defense. The large majority of hate groups listed 
by the Southern Poverty Law Center are founded on 
conservative ideologies. 

The intention of this article is to better understand 
the association between social factors and hate groups 
with respect to cultural variation in the United States. 
Our main research question is this: How do socioeco- 
nomic and ideological factors affect regional patterns of 
organized hate throughout the United States? Further- 
more, does a regionally specific study produce different 
results? We answer this question through use of descrip- 
tive statistics, linear modeling, eigenvector filtering, 
and geographically weighted regression (GWR). 


Organized Hate 


The focus of this research is on one element of hate 
in the United States, hate groups. The Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center (2016b) defined hate groups as organi- 
zations that “have beliefs or practices that attack or 
malign an entire class of people, typically for their 
immutable characteristics.” Similarly, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) defined a hate group as 
“an organization whose primary purpose is to promote 
animosity, hostility, and malice against persons of or 
with a race, religion, disability, sexual orientation, eth- 
nicity, gender, or gender identity that differs from that 
of the members or the organization” (U.S. Department 
of Justice 2015, 22). Although the FBI definition is a 
bit more specific on particular groups, the main point is 
the same: Hate groups advocate bias or related action 


against categories of people. The number of hate groups 
in the United States reached a recent peak in 2011, 
decreased until about 2014, and is once again on the 
rise (Southern Poverty Law Center 2016b). 

Hate groups are not necessarily violent, and perpe- 
trators of hate crimes do not necessarily belong to hate 
groups (Chermak et al. 2013). Some of the more popu- 
lar categories of hate groups in the United States today 
focus on bias against people who identify as immi- 
grants, LGBTQ, or belonging to a particular racial or 
ethnic group, religion, or culture. Notable groups 
include the Ku Klux Klan, Westboro Baptist Church, 
League of the South, Aryan Brotherhood, and the 
Nation of Islam (Southern Poverty Law Center 2017). 
Hate groups today often take a peaceful approach to 
maintaining in-group cohesiveness and power, while 
disempowering outgroups. 

The connection between hate groups and hate 
crimes has been an object of scholarly debate (see 
Levin and McDevitt 1993; Ezekiel 2001; Craig 2002; 
Ryan and Leeson 2011; Mulholland 2013). However, 
preliminary work for this research supports the con- 
nection between hate groups and hate crimes, at least 
in the states where hate crime data collection is most 
valid (see Appendix). The presence of hate groups 
can send a message that hate is socially acceptable 
(Mulholland 2010), perpetuate prejudice and discrimi- 
nation based on group membership (Woolf and 
Hulsizer 2004), and propagate ideas that can result in 
hate crimes or domestic terrorism. Hate groups also 
propagate fear of crime, which has real emotional and 
practical impacts, varying relationships to physical 
environments, and methods of social exclusion based 
on gender, sexuality, and race (Pain 2000). Global and 
national events also affect the everyday experiences of 
marginalized groups through both overt crime and sub- 


tle racism (Hopkins 2007). 


Hate as Defense-of-Place 


Hate groups are geographical phenomena. The con- 
nection of hate and place stems from the social con- 
struction of place and its link with identity formation 
and stability (Gallaher 1997). Places are constantly 
undergoing contentious cultural processes of meaning- 
making. Not all individuals and groups within regions 
have the same understanding of place (Cresswell 
2004). Although groups that hold different meanings 
for the same place can coexist peacefully, conflict can 
arise when a particular group’s place-based needs or 
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desires are asserted over another’s. Intergroup struggle 
for the power over places can lead to spatial exclusion 
(e.g., gentrification of neighborhoods) and even vio- 
lence (Flint 2004b). 

The struggle over the control of places is also a 
struggle over ontological security, as Giddens (1991) 
defined it, “the confidence that most human beings 
have in the continuity of their self-identity and the 
constancy of the surrounding social and material 
environments of action” (92). Identity is often con- 
structed by the formation of an in-group around those 
with a common ethnicity, religion, or sexual orienta- 
tion and, in so doing, the creation of an out-group, or 
the “other” (Perry 2001). Those who are deemed dif- 
ferent by this construction are feared and resisted, as 
for some, the “other” represents a threat to identity 
and cultural norms (Sumartojo 2004). Participation 
in hate groups is a way of briefly subduing the fear 
and hopelessness associated with cultural threats 
(Sibbitt 1997; Ray and Smith 2002; Gadd et al. 2005). 

The desire to defend a place from those considered 
as “other” might also arise from socioeconomic disad- 
vantages that can cause anger and fear, leading some 
groups to blame these inadequacies on outsiders to 
quell their own anxieties (Merton 1968; Sibbitt 1997; 
Ray and Smith 2002; Gadd et al. 2005). At the same 
time, powerful groups can be susceptible to hate as 
they feel that their socioeconomic security is threat- 
ened by “outsiders.” From the perspective of new social 
movement/identity theory, hate is an identity-based 
social movement predicated on protecting places from 
the perceived threat the “outsider” poses to identity 
and socioeconomic security (Gallaher 2003; Della 
Porta and Diani 2006). At the same time, different 
places are created through unique sociohistorical pro- 
cesses, which leads to varying manifestations of hate 
in these places. 


Hate and Regions in the United States 


Elazar (1972), in his work American Federalism: A 
View from the States, defined political culture as “the 
particular pattern of orientation to political action in 
which each political system is imbedded” (84). Elazar’s 
theory of the geography of political culture in the 
United States provides an early framework from which 
one can begin to understand regional behavior. The 
main premise of this theory is that during the settle- 
ment of the United States, specific immigrant streams 
brought with them cultural traits that would define 


the political landscape throughout the country. The 
resulting political cultures would then be defined by 
their levels of focus on either capitalist or common 
good values and would be responsible for state, 
regional, and local political behavior. Although the 
ideas in Elazar’s research are important in studying 
political structures throughout the country, empirical 
research has argued that the regions defined by Elazar 
do not exist as delineated (Schiltz and Rainey 1978). 
The refuting authors stated: 


Elazar’s maps may have been more accurate in the past or 
that they may be more correct descriptions of elite sub- 
cultures than of mass ideologies. More important, we 
think, is the possibility that the concept of cultural 
streams is essentially correct but that population mobility 
has caused a decrease in the geographic concentrations 
of the ethnic and religious groupings which made up 


those streams. (Schiltz and Rainey 1978, 415) 


It is true that demographic shifts in the United States 
have transformed some regional political cultures. 
There have been attempts to extend Elazar’s model— 
see Sharkansky (1969), Morgan and Watson (1991), 
and Wirt (1991)—as political behavior within regions 
can become more complicated over time and is defined 
by demographic, socioeconomic, and ideological fac- 
tors. This article extends Elazar’s ideas by situating 
geohistorical context within present-day struggles for 
ontological, socioeconomic, and ideological security 
and regional- to national-scale politics of hate. 

Typical regions considered in the United States 
include the Pacific, Mountain, Southwest, Southeast, 
Midwest, and Northeast. These are regions within 
which some cultural similarities can be recognized and 
have historically had varying experiences with bias. 
Durso and Jacobs (2013) examined the social and 
political conditions that give rise to hate groups, find- 
ing that they increase in places with significant histori- 
cal lynching rates, a currently growing or large black 
population, and high murder rates. For example, the 
South or Southeast is often considered when discus- 
sing bias in the United States. In this region, many in 
hate groups are trying to reclaim or sustain a way of 
life that is perceived to be threatened (Stern 1996). 
The United States was founded on economic and 
social structures that promoted racism, and the 
Southeast, through slavery, depended on those eco- 
nomic structures. Following the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, the use of newly acquired political rights by 
African Americans was seen as a threat, so legal segre- 
gation was enacted. Alabama and other Southern 
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states ratified constitutions that allowed racial segrega- 
tion; however, Alabama’s constitution was not rewrit- 
ten and continues to be a force of racism in the South 
(Inwood 2011). John B. Knox, the president of the 
Alabama Constitutional Convention in 1901, stated 
that a goal was to “establish White supremacy in this 
State,” although it was to be done within legal means 
(State of Alabama 1901, 8). The reverberations of 
racial segregation and white supremacy in the South- 
east are continually experienced. Characteristics of 
the South as a place that make it fertile for hate move- 
ments include its “defeat in the Civil War, its role as 
the staging area for the Civil Rights Movement, its 
passionate fundamentalist form of Christianity, its his- 
tory of xenophobia, its continuing racial controversies, 
and its love of the past” (Webster 2004, 139). Today 
the Southeast is home to many hate groups, most nota- 
bly the Ku Klux Klan, a racist Christian organization, 
which was founded in Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1865 
(Michael 2003), and the League of the South, a seces- 
sionist Christian organization formed in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, in 1994 (Webster 2004), which has also 
proved to be racist. 

The U.S. Northwest has experienced many instances 
of racist and other extremist activity. This region typi- 
cally includes Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and the west- 
ern portion of Montana but, depending on who defines 
it, can include the entire states of Montana and Wyom- 
ing. Beginning in the 1980s, white supremacists began 
pushing the Northwest Territorial Imperative, to make 
the region, which is already largely white, exclusively 
white. Different from fighting within a homeland, like in 
the Southeast, this imperative requires a large migration 
of extremists from throughout the country. This was the 
motivation for Randy Weaver and his family to move to 
Idaho in the early 1980s, which led to the Ruby Ridge 
incident that still fuels extremist activity in the United 
States today. Idaho was also home to the Aryan Nations, 
a compound and the planned home of an Aryan state in 
the north (Stern 1996; Gallaher 2003). Other notable 
instances of extremist behavior in this region include the 
attempt by Oregon to expel all African Americans 
through exclusion laws (Brooks 2004) and the formation 
of the Militia of Montana in 1994. The racist history of 
Oregon might be foundational to its white supremacist 
activity today (Brown 2017), and the Militia of Montana 
became a foundational model for many of the paramili- 
tary organizations operating throughout the United 
States, many of which have a history of white suprema- 
cist and radical right-wing ideological beliefs (Lee 1997; 
Gallaher 2000). 


Before the Civil War, the Midwest was a hotbed of 
white supremacist ideology, and much of this bias 
remained after the war (Voegeli 1967). Much later, 
the major economic restructuring of the farm crisis in 
the 1980s produced a breeding ground for hateful sen- 
timent directed at whatever “other” was suitable. For 
example, right-wing agitators propagated a conspiracy 
theory that Jewish bankers were responsible for the 
farm crisis to harness latent racism in the region. In 
the 1990s, the driving force of hate shifted from the 
farm crisis to lack of employment opportunity from 
the recession and fears that the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) would increase that 
trend. Many factory workers in the rust belt were los- 
ing their jobs (Gallaher 2003). Today’s fears are simi- 
lar, as more jobs have been outsourced and sustainable 
energy technologies have replaced coal burning in 
much of the United States. The Midwest is also home 
to a notable organization, the Michigan Militia. Like 
the Militia of Montana, the Michigan Militia was a 
powerful paramilitary organization with roots in racism 
and other forms of bias. The meetings of this militia 
were attended by Timothy McVeigh before he carried 
out the Oklahoma City bombings (Lee 1997). 

The Southwest has had many experiences with 
organized hate. Because of the region’s proximity to 
the border, it has been a hotbed of anti-immigrant 
activity. For example, in the late 1970s, the Ku Klux 
Klan initiated a Border Watch in Southern California, 
and in the mid-2000s the Minuteman Project, a group 
of Arizonian citizens, was formed to patrol the south- 
ern border (Doty 2007). Southern California has also 
been a focal point of white supremacist movements, 
such as the White Aryan Resistance (WAR) group 
founded in San Diego in the 1980s, as well as other 
neo-Nazi and Skinhead movements. Throughout the 
1980s and 1990s, Orange County, California, was a 
hotbed of organized Skinhead activity that many times 
was violent (Ridgeway 1995; Lee 1997). The Skin- 
heads often organize around a hateful music scene 
(Cotter 1999) within the much larger music scene in 
Southern California. 

The Northeast has had its share of organized hate 
and related violent incidents. The 1930s and 1940s 
saw anti-Semitic and other racial violence in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York. Much of the 
bias south of the Mason—Dixon Line was also present 
in the sentiment of the Northerners (Sokul 2014). 
After World War II, New York City became a hub for 
the postwar fascist network. It was a place that 
attracted intellectual extremists, philosophers who 
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would be responsible for some of the neo-Nazi and 
white supremacist ideologies still persevering today. 
The “southernness” of the region in and surrounding 
Washington, DC, is fuzzy. Culturally, much of this 
region today is more similar to the Northeast than the 
South; however, the Mason—Dixon Line is located at 
the border of Maryland and Pennsylvania. Histori- 
cally, Virginia has been more culturally southern, but 
migrant stream cultures have pushed the north-south 
line further south. Regardless of where the Washing- 
ton, DC, metro area sits with regard to the north or 
south, it has been a desirable location for political 
hate groups, because of its proximity to the nation’s 
capital and the policymakers who reside within it. For 
example, in 1958 the American Nazi Party formed in 
Arlington, Virginia, and, more recently, the American 
Renaissance, a radical right-wing think tank, formed 
in Oakton, Virginia, in 1990 (Lee 1997; Michael 
2003). 

These brief descriptions are intended to illustrate 
geohistorical factors that might contribute to the biased 
behavior in each region today. Although organized 
hate and other biased behavior are much more compli- 
cated than can be explained in these short paragraphs, 
this section should serve as an example of differences in 
drivers and characteristics of regional hate. We now 
turn to our analysis of hate group patterns in the United 
States with respect to population and as a function of 
socioeconomic and ideological factors. Our selection of 
variables to represent diversity, mobility, poverty, edu- 
cation, religion, and degree of political conservatism is 
based on the theoretical foundations and geohistorical 
examples presented in this research. 


Data and Methods 
Hate Group Data 


Groups included in the data set are those that were 
active in 2014. Activity includes “marches, rallies, 
speeches, meetings, leafleting, publishing literature or 
criminal acts, among other activities” (Southern Pov- 
erty Law Center 2016a). This data set does not include 
militias or anti-government-based groups, which can 
also express bias toward groups of people. The hate 
group data include 784 groups identified by the South- 
ern Poverty Law Center and are aggregated to the 
county level for the contiguous United States (n = 
3,142). The total number of counties with at least one 
hate group is 340. To avoid modeling only the number 


prevalence of hate groups within a county where at 
least one group exists, we include a randomly selected 
collection of counties that have no hate groups. 
Modeling these observations alongside the counties 
with hate groups allows us to include the meaningful 
difference between a county having one group and a 
county having none. We follow this “case-control” 
research design as it is a well-established precedent in 
the field of conflict research (King, Keohene, and 
Verba 1994; King and Zheng 2001; Seawright and 
Gerring 2008; Theisen, Holterman and Buhaug 2011). 
We select 1 percent (see King and Zheng 2001) of the 
2,802 conterminous United States counties that have 
no hate groups and pool these with the main data 
set, so n = 368 for the final data set. 

The spatial accuracy of the data varied when 
obtained. Point data were created for all organizations 
except the few specified as statewide. The data were 
then aggregated to county levels for visualization and 
analysis, where they are reported as the number of 
hate groups per 1,000 people. The county scale is 
selected for this study, as the accuracy of the point- 
level data varies. The smallest scale at which the data 
are valid at an aggregate level is the county. We 
acknowledge that effect sizes could be different with 
another level of analysis (Openshaw and Taylor 
1979). Population count census data are used to stan- 
dardize the data set. The general distribution of hate 
groups in the United States, as the number of hate 
groups per state per million people in 2014, is mapped 
by standard deviation in Figure 1. For the choropleth 
map, Washington, DC, was not included, as it is an 
outlier at more than twenty-four hate groups per mil- 
lion people. 


Socioeconomic and Ideological Data 


Socioeconomic data were collected from the U.S. 
Census. This study utilizes the Census’s five-year Ameri- 
can Community Survey (ACS) data. These data are con- 
sidered the most reliable to characterize regions (U.S. 
Census 2016). The data were downloaded at the county 
level attached to Census TIGER files in Geodatabase for- 
mat to coincide with the hate group data. Census varia- 
bles used for this study are number white, non-Latino; 
number living at the poverty level; number over twenty- 
five years of age with a bachelor’s degree or higher; and 
number of increase or decrease (population) over the 
five-year period from 2010 to 2014. Each variable is stan- 
dardized by population creating percentage data. These 
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Figure 1. Hate groups per million by state mapped by standard deviation. 


variables are intended to represent diversity, poverty, 
education, and resident stability, respectively. 

Ideological data include religion and _ political 
affiliation indicators. Religion data are entered as 
the percentage of religious adherents per county in 
2010. The data were downloaded from the Associa- 
tion of Religion Data Archives (ARDA 2016). The 
religion data are representative of numbers of peo- 
ple recorded in congregations for each county with 
respect to the total number of people living within 
each county. Some counties record over 100 per- 
cent for people in congregations because they have 
an influx of people coming to worship who do not 
live in the county. This figure, then, can be under- 
stood as the religiosity of each county. Data on 
political affiliation for each county in 2014 were 
obtained as a table from the Environmental System 
Research Institute’s Market Potential Dataset, 
which is sourced to consumer surveys compiled by 
Gfk MRI (ESRI 2016). The specific variable used 
is the estimated number of registered Republican 
voters, which is standardized by population eighteen 
years of age or older. 


Methodology for Analyzing Variability in Social 
Factors Influencing Hate in the United States 


The relationships between the dependent variable 
(hate groups) and the independent variables 


(percentage white, percentage educated, percentage in 
poverty, percentage five-year population change, per- 
centage religious, and percentage Republican) are 
modeled using ordinary least squares (OLS) regression 
and spatial filtering with Moran eigenvectors (SFE). 
The OLS model is given as 


yi = bo + by x1 +b2x2 +... + bnxn + 8, 


where y is the dependent variable; x,,7, ..., , are the 
independent variables; bj, 2, ..., , are coefficients; and 
¢ is the error term. With the variables, the model can 
be written as 


Hategroups = bo +b: (percentage white) 
+b) (percentage five-year pop change) 


+b; (percentage university educated) 


+ b4 (percentage income at poverty level 
+ bs (percentage religious) 
+ be (percentage Republican) + ¢ 


SFE is a method that helps account for spatial autocor- 
relation in regression models. If unaccounted for, 
residual spatial structure in the data results in a lack of 
independence in the model residuals and biases the 
inference of model coefficients. The SFE method cre- 
ates maps of orthogonal eigenvectors from a spatial 
weight matrix and the model design matrix then 
selects the set of these eigenvectors that best represent 
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the spatial pattern in the model. The final model 
includes this set of vectors as additional regressors, 
thus capturing residual spatial autocorrelation to cre- 
ate a better fitting model (Bivand et al. 2008; Thayn 
and Simanis 2013). The spatial weight matrix for our 
data is derived from a Gabriel graph of connectivity 
between counties. Spatial filtering is carried out using 
the “spdep” package in R (Bivand and Piras 2015). 
Spatial variation in the relationships between 
dependent and independent variables is investigated 
using GWR (Brunsdon, Fotheringham, and Charlton 
1998). Although there have been arguments against 
the validity of GWR results in some cases, including 
applications of spatial inference (see Paez, Farber, and 
Wheeler 2011), it is a suitable method in this case of 
exploratory research to examine spatial nonstationar- 
ity in regression models. The standard linear and spa- 
tial filtering with eigenvectors global models are used 
to infer statistical relationships between dependent 
and independent variables, where the GWR provides 
information on how those relationships change over 
space. The GWR method is similar to the standard lin- 
ear regression model; however, rather than assuming 
spatial homogeneity of independent variable effects on 
the dependent variable, the effects are assumed in 
GWR to be heterogeneous over space. The GWR 


equation can be given as 


yi(u) = bo; (u) + bi;() 2x15 + bai(u) x2; +... + Dpi(U) Xai + i, 


where y is the dependent variable; x;.,... , are the 
independent variables; bj >, ... , are coefficients; u 
is a location where observations have a greater 
weight that decreases over distance; and é is the 
error term (Brunsdon, Fotheringham, and Charlton 
1996; Charlton and Fotheringham 2009). GWR 
then equates to fitting a local regression model for 
each location u, including only the observations 
within a search window centered on u. We use an 
adaptive bandwidth. 

OLS and spatial filtering models in this research 
include six independent variables; however, the GWR 
models exhibit substantial local collinearity. As such, 
the models were split into two representing socioeco- 
nomic variables (percentage white, percentage edu- 
cated, percentage in poverty, and percentage five-year 
population change) and politically conservative ideo- 
logical variables (percentage religious and percentage 
Republican). 


The equation used for the GWR socioeconomic 
model is 


Hategroups(u) = bo(u) + bi (u) (percentage white) 
+ b)(u) (percentage five-year pop change) 
+b3(u) (percentage university educated) 

+ b4(u) (percentage income at poverty level) +¢. 


The equation used for the GWR ideological model is 
Hategroups(u) = bo(u) +b; (percentage religious) 


+ b2 (percentage Republican) + ¢. 


Analyzing Organized Hate in the United 
States Today 


Variance inflation factors (VIFs) were calculated to 
ensure that multicollinearity between independent var- 
iables is acceptable. The general rule of thumb for VIF 
scores is that values under five do not indicate excessive 
multicollinearity. Any VIF approaching ten likely 
exhibits multicollinearity within the model. All VIF 
values for the variables in this study were under three. 

The OLS and SFE models are statistically signifi- 
cant (p < 0.000; see Table 1). The inclusion of the 
spatial filter improved the model, increasing the multi- 
ple R? by 0.11 and indicating that there exists autocor- 
relation within the model variables. 

For the SFE hate group model, the variables found 
to be very significant (p < 0.001) were percentage in 
poverty and percentage Republican; five-year popula- 
tion change is significant (p < 0.01), and percentage 
religious could be considered to potentially have a 
relationship with hate groups (p < 0.1; Table 2). This 
indicates that poverty and political affiliation are most 
closely linked to hate groups. 

The OLS and SFE results provide a general over- 
view of the relationship between hate groups and 
socioeconomic factors in the conterminous United 


Table 1. Hate group model results for general linear and 
spatial filter models. 


Hate group model General linear Spatial filter 


results model model 
Residual standard error 0.03 0.03 
Multiple R? 0.20 0.27 
Adjusted R? 0.18 0.24 

F statistic 14.84 10.81 

p value <3.528e-15 <2.2e-16 
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Table 2. p values and coefficients for hate groups and independent variables in spatial filtering with eigenvector models 


Percentage Percentage Percentage five-year Percentage at Percentage Percentage 
white educated population change poverty religious Republican 
Group p value 0.536 0.202 0.001 0.001 0.222 0.000 
Group 0.00008 —0.00030 —0.00163 0.00173 0.00017 0.00332 
coefficient 


States. GWR results allow us to go further in examin- 
ing the variation in these relationships for different 
regions. As mentioned previously, the GWR models 
were split because of local collinearity. The resulting 
models are constructed with independent variables 
representing socioeconomics (percentage in poverty, 
percentage white, percentage educated, and percent- 
age five-year population change) and degree of politi- 
cally conservative ideology (percentage religious and 
percentage Republican). 

Figure 2 shows the R’ values for the hate group/ 
socioeconomic variable model. The fit is much better 
in the West and Southwest than it is in the East. In 
this model, up to 24 percentage of the variance in hate 
group distribution is explained for some counties. To 
explore this spatial variation further, the GWR coeffi- 
cients with socioeconomic variables are mapped in 
Figure 3. Throughout the United States, increased 
percentages of white population and poverty within 
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counties correlate with more hate groups, whereas 
population mobility and education lead to less. 

The hate group model with politically conservative 
ideological variables (percentage religious and _per- 
centage Republican) fit varies, as it did with the previ- 
ous model. The ideological model operates surprisingly 
well for hate groups, explaining in some eastern areas 
47 percent of the variance with only the two indepen- 
dent variables (shown in Figure 4). 

In the GWR coefficient results, ideology has a 
varying effect on hate groups in the United States 
(Figure 5). Percentage religious is negatively related 
to hate groups in the West and Northeast and in a 
band stretching from the Great Lakes to the South- 
east and positively correlated in parts of the South, 
Midwest, and East Coast. Percentage Republican has 
a positive effect in parts of the East Coast, Midwest, 
and South but no other relationship throughout the 
rest of the country. 
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Figure 2. R? (goodness of fit) for geographically weighted regression model with dependent variable (hate groups per 1,000 people) and 


independent variables (percentage white, non-Latino; percentage in poverty; percentage of five-year population change; and percentage edu- 


cated) for U.S. counties in 2014. 
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Figure 3. Coefficients for four independent variables: (A) percentage white, non-Latino; (B) percentage in poverty; (C) percentage five- 
year population change; and (D) percentage educated in a model with dependent variable (hate groups per 1,000 people) for U.S. counties 


in 2014. (Color figure available online.) 


Discussion: Regions of Hate 


The results of the GWR display clear regional patterns 
and, as such, we argue for the notion of “regions of hate” 
in the United States. The most apparent regions emerg- 
ing from the socioeconomic portion of the analysis are 
the West Coast, the central United States (stretching 
from Texas roughly through Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and North Dakota), and the East Coast (with some dis- 
tinction between the Northeast and the Southeast). 
Thus, conventional conceptions of regions of the United 
States (e.g., Pacific Northwest, Northeast) only partially 
reflect the spatiality of hate in the country, which unfolds 
on different scales and aggregates different places than 
previously understood regions. These “regions of hate” 
are likely driven by regionally specific sociohistorical and 
migratory processes, which reflect contemporarily in dif- 
ferent factors contributing to perceived threats to onto- 
logical security. 

For all regions in the United States, the effects of 
the socioeconomic variables are the same, albeit with 


different magnitudes. Less diversity, more poverty, 
less population change, and less education correlate 
with more hate groups. This is in line with earlier 
hypotheses and provides support for previously dis- 
cussed theories. Exposure to different people and cul- 
tures should result in less hate, and lack of education 
can lead to the discrediting of scientific theories, a 
quicker spread of conspiracy theories, and subsequent 
fear, resulting in more radical “solutions.” In addition, 
low educational attainment can represent a decreased 
incentive or ability to seek out truth in the face of 
stories perpetuating and promoting hate, especially 
when initiated by politicians or others above them in 
a social hierarchy (Glaeser 2005). It can also lead to 
a dampened ability to achieve capitalist goals, both 
potentially leading to increased hate. This might be 
the case in rural middle America. This problem is 
compounded, with respect to hate, in the entire 
Southern United States, which is also affected by the 
most income inequality (Posey 2016). 

The central part of the country seems most affected 
by socioeconomics, although population change is not 
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Figure 4. R? (goodness of fit) for geographically weighted regression model with dependent variable (hate groups per 1,000 people) and 


independent variables (percentage religious and percentage Republican) for U.S. counties for 2014. 


a big driver of hate groups in that region. This might be 
because much of the region does not experience high 
relative levels of incoming population. The majority of 
population change in this region is outmigration, likely 
moves for employment. Perhaps more immigration into 
the central United States could act as a stabilizing force 
and decrease the amount of hate in the region. All areas 
see a negative relationship between population change 
and hate groups; however, the magnitude of the rela- 
tionship is stronger toward the coasts. 

The West Coast shows stronger positive relationships 
between percentage white, non-Latino and percentage 
at poverty and hate groups than the East Coast. 
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Diversity is more spatially diffuse in the West, which 
could cause immigrants to be seen as more of a threat. 
In addition, the West is much closer to the Mexican 
border than the East. This could work contrary to popu- 
lation change in the region, where exposure can be seen 
as a benefit and a threat. In terms of education in the 
coastal areas, there seems to be a north-south dynamic 
rather than an east-west one. Relatively, the more 
highly educated counties are found in the north on 
both coasts. To different degrees, on the West Coast 
and in the central United States we see evidence of 
hate among people in places experiencing economic 
strain, with low educational attainment, and who might 
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Figure 5. Coefficients for two independent variables: (A) percentage religious and (B) percentage Republican in a model with dependent 
variable (hate groups per 1,000 people) for U.S. counties in 2014. (Color figure available online.) 
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live within white communities that are increasingly 
confronted by change that triggers fear. 

The East Coast is least affected by all variables, 
except population change, where it is the most 
affected. Like the other regions, greater population 
change correlates with fewer hate groups. The higher 
rates of incoming people take place in the Northeast 
megalopolis, which includes Washington, DC, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. This 
relationship stretches into parts of the Midwest and 
down into the southern tip of Florida. The Northeast 
is less affected than the Southeast with respect to edu- 
cation and is one of the most educated regions in the 
United States. The drivers of hate groups in the East 
do not fit well within the socioeconomic framework 
used here (also reflected in the R’ values), although 
the region does suffer relatively high income inequal- 
ities (Posey 2016). It is possible that power struggles 
and resulting biased behavior are representative of his- 
torical social structures that exist regardless of levels of 
education and poverty. These social structures could 
be perceived as threatened by the presence of out- 
siders, of which there are many. 

With respect to the politically conservative ideologi- 
cal drivers of organized hate (religion and Republican 
affiliation), the map resulting from the analysis is more 
complicated. Rather than having three distinct regions, 
the West Coast is now split, the East Coast is split 
between the north and central, and a new region 
appears including parts of the Southeast and Midwest. 
Florida also seems to be behaving differently from sur- 
rounding regions with respect to religious adherence. 

The West Coast is not affected by political conser- 
vatism; however, it is affected by religion. Throughout 
the coast, and inland into Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, counties have a rela- 
tively strong negative relationship between religion 
and hate groups. This signifies that an increase in reli- 
gious adherents on the West Coast will result in a 
decrease in organized hate. Interestingly, religion has 
varying effects on hate throughout the country. More 
religious adherents reduces the number of hate groups 
per capita also in the Northeast and parts of the 
Southeast and Midwest. More adherents increases 
hate groups per capita in much of the central United 
States and much of the East Coast, including Florida. 
One factor that might be in part responsible for this 
distribution is variation in type and intensity of 
regional religion, which is not distinguished in this 
study. The Northeast’s and the West Coast’s dominant 
religion is Catholicism, whereas the South and 


Southeast are dominated by evangelical and black 
Protestantism (Bauer 2010). 

The distribution of positive correlations between 
hate groups and political conservatism is similar to the 
relationship between hate groups and religion in the 
United States, with the exception of Florida. Increased 
percentages of political conservatives were linked to 
more hate in the same regions that also had a positive 
association with religion. In these regions, it is likely 
that conservative anti-immigration platforms are 
embraced, enhancing bias toward outgroups. That 
these ideologies are not linked to increased hate in 
other regions might be due to local and regional cul- 
tural factors. For example, the Northeast’s and West 
Coast’s history of liberalism might be dampening the 
statistical effects of political conservatism, and conser- 
vative exclusionary ideologies might nonetheless have 
effects on individual participants in hate groups that 
we cannot see here, because we do not have partici- 
pant-level data. 

Finally, there seems to be an interaction between 
conservative political ideology and religion for areas 
in the central East Coast and central United States. In 
these areas, there is a positive relationship between 
ideology and hate groups. Neighboring areas in the 
Southeast (other than in Florida) and Northeast, 
though, have a negative relationship between religious 
adherents and hate groups. In other words, religion’s 
effect on hate group activity is likely influenced by the 
degree of political conservatism, and that influence 
varies by region. 


Conclusions 


Our world is changing at an accelerating rate, caus- 
ing both social and economic strain and fear of it. There 
is no one specific cause of hate, although, generally 
speaking, it typically stems from fear: fear of change, 
fear of marginalization, and fear of resource loss. These 
fears are different based on place. At the same time, 
increasing flows of ideas and people are leading to 
intensifying confrontations of interpersonal difference, 
both actual and imagined. Hate in its essence is a ques- 
tion of place and identity, a contestation of who 
belongs where, that has its origins in our most basic 
human emotions of fear and helplessness. Mapping hate 
as a place-based process onto the political economy 
paints a rather grim reality. In many parts of the United 
States, the process of othering and creating the outsider 
has been reinforced and diffused through conservative 
exclusionary ideologies. Religion appears in some places 
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to have a link with bias, but further research that uses 
data on specific religions is necessary to draw conclu- 
sions about the relationship between religions and hate. 

We set out to show that hate is much more geo- 
graphically complex than understood publicly and 
politically. Hate in the United States cannot just be 
remedied with increased quality or quantity of educa- 
tion or by raising the minimum wage. Fixing the prob- 
lem requires a much more complete understanding of 
regional cultures, individual biases, and_ political 
responses to social and economic change. As a whole, 
this analysis shows that regions are different; the same 
model of hate cannot be applied across the United 
States. Dynamics in place coincide with national-level 
dynamics of hate. Combining theoretical models of 
hate in light of place-specific sociohistorical processes 
provides greater understanding of the regional differ- 
ences of hate, which interact with ideology and the 
political economy on the national scale. 

An important consideration in this initial research is 
that it ignores interregional communications, which can 
be key to the diffusion of hate ideas. It is difficult to 
understand the full context of what makes people hate 
in a place (Kwan 2012). What we see in this research 
might not be physical experiences of people but the 
imagined threat of “others” that produces hate, and this 
imagined threat can be diffused through traditional and 
social media sources. We cannot account for this here. 

The next step to understand these patterns is to con- 
duct regionally specific qualitative studies to uncover the 
interactions between place-bounded meanings and 
national-level ideologies producing distinct cultures of 
hate. An essential and understudied question that might 
be addressed in such studies is the relationship between 
power and hate, especially in the Northeast and on the 
West Coast. Other future research should include con- 
ducting analyses with more detailed data including dif- 
ferent types of religions and hate groups. Breaking down 
these variables will likely provide more detailed results 
and a better understanding of regional differences. A 
final thought directs us toward a dynamic analysis of 
regional changes over time in socioeconomics, ideolo- 
gies, and hate. In all, we urge that greater research atten- 
tion be given to hate across disciplines, as hate is a both a 
complex and increasingly urgent issue given the recent 
escalation of national-level politics of exclusion and its 
violent consequences. 
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Appendix 


Table A.1 shows significant positive correlations 
between hate groups and hate crimes on the county 
level for fifteen states in which collection of hate 
crime data was conducted by 80 percent or more of 
police departments within the states for 2010 
through 2014. 
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Table A.1. Hate group correlations by U.S. county, 2010— 


2014. 


Year 


Spearman’s rho (15 states) 


Pearson’s r (15 states) 


2010 
2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 


0.2971 (p value = 0.000) 
0.3040 (p value = 0.000) 
0.2657 (p value = 0.000) 
0.2546 (p value = 0.000) 
0.2506 (p value = 0.000) 


0.4211 (p value = 0.000) 
0.3720 (p value = 0.000) 
0.2610 (p value = 0.000) 
0.3331 (p value = 0.000) 
0.2772 (p value = 0.000) 


Note: Data show the correlations between the number of hate groups and the 
number of hate crimes for counties within fifteen states: Arkansas, Delaware, 
Idaho, lowa, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, 2010-2014. For these fifteen states, 80 percent of the police 
departments in the states are reporting hate crimes (Justice Research and Sta- 
tistics Association 2016). 


